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form  a  volume,  containing  from 
250  to  400  octavo  pages,  or  more. 

II.  It  will  be  completed  within 
tliG  year,  and  be  continued  from 
year  to  year,  if  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  defray  expenses. 
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of  the  first  number. 

IV.  Any  person  who  may  pro" 
cure  four  subscribers,  and  remit 
the  payiTiK!jt.,?Jr"^s-'!cc;  -  a  fifth 
copy  ^nut>,  "i>r  retain  its  eqfe'.va- 
a'.ent  in  money,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  number. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  incipient  step  of  this  publication  proceeds  amidst  an  agita- 
tion of  national  feeling,  peculiar  and  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
this  Republick.  Whilst  this  excitement  is  inauspicious  to  the  de- 
liberate consideration  and  successful  cultivation  of  our  favourite 
science,  it  indisposes  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  our  proper  ob- 
jects, and  to  receive  the  benefits  iu  contemplation.  We  proceed, 
however,  to  redeem  our  pledge. 

The  present  number  will  contain  the  form  of  a  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress, with  some  essays  to  prove  the  policy  of  creating  a  medium  of 
circulation,  founded  upon  the  productive  property  of  the  nation,  in 
the  hands  of  its  population;  and  it  is  desired  that  such  memorials 
may  be  distributed  to  proper  persons,  to  ascertain  tlje  sense  of  the 
whole  Union  on  that  principle  of  publick  interest — and  with  a  view 
to  shew  the  character  and  style  of  the  undertaking,  a  "Cjsculas^* 
address  will  be  inserted. 

A  mass  of  original  matter,  on  various  points  of  National  Inter- 
est, will  be  postponed  for  a  few  weeks,  from  the  effect  of  particular 
causes. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  undersigned  most  respectfully  represent,  that  it  is  the  envia- 
ble lot  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  live  under  a  Constitu- 
tion which  allows  to  all,  the  tree  expression  of  their  opinions  upon 
every  subject  of  national  interest.  When  bo  despotism  interferes  to 
suppress  truth,  error  can  never  be  peupetuated.  When  experi« 
eacc  has  taught,  or  where  reason  points  out,  any  improvement  in  the 
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great  science  of  legislation,  by  which  our  prosperity  may  be  promo, 
ted,  our  independence  strengthened,  and  our  union  more  tirmly  ce- 
mented, we  look  with  confidence  to  its  adoption  by  di>  al  and  en- 
lightened ^verninent.  > 

It  has  been  generally  admitted^  that,  since  the  peace  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  have  not  advanced,  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  with 
a- rapidity  in  any  degree  proportioned  t»  the  vast  advantages  which 
ftey  enjoy  in  soil,  climate,  population,  and  laws.  Your  niemori- 
atists  respectfully  suggest  their  belief,  that  the  cause  of  this  retard- 
ed progress,  is  to  be  found  in  the  undue  proportion  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  bears  to  the  amount  of  its  circulating  medium,  or 
money,  and  in  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  amount  of  that  circula- 
ting medium. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  p*''''^n  denends  upon  preserving  a  just  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  whole  or  its  property  and  the  medium  by  which  that  value 
is  exchanged.  Whenever  this  is  suffered  to  fall  below  its  due  por- 
tion of  the  whole  property  of  the  nation,  in  the  same  degree  is  its 
industry  checked,  its  public  improvements  abandoned,  and  its  pros- 

Jierity  suffered  to  decline;  and  the  evil  is  infinitely  aggravated,  if, 
rom  any  cause,  the  sum  of  money  capital,  with  which  a  nation  has  been 
accustomed  to  operate,  be  materially  diminished. 

Upon  a  full  investigation  of  this  important  subject,  your  memori- 
alists have  been  brought  to  the  conviction,  that  this  requisite  equili- 
brium can  never  subsist  in  any  nation,  for  any  certain  period,  wliile 
gold  and  silver,  or  any  other  article  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  money.  The  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  or 
money,  of  any  nation,  which  is  formed  of  such  material,  must  always 
depend  upon  the  demand  fur  that  material  by  other  nations.  ?^o  na- 
tion, therefore,  can  be  properly  said  to  be  independent,  so  long  as  it 
uses  a  circulating  medium,  or  instrument  of  exchange,  which,  at  any- 
time, may  be  withdrawn  from  it,  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  foreign 
nation,  or  by  the  complex  and  irresistible  operations  of  trade.  Your 
memorialists,  therefore,  regard  it  as  no  less  essential  to  the  permanent 
independence^than  the  continued  prosperity  of  a  nation,  that  its  mo- 
ney should  be  so  constituted  as  to  afford  no  inducement  to  the  com- 
mercial cupidity  of  other  nations:  that  it  should  be,  in  other  words, 
a  home-money,  confined  to  home  circulation.  The  establishment  of 
this  sort  of  money,  adapted  to  the  pilrposes  of  home  circulation,  upon 
an  undoubted  basis  of  credit,  in  addition  to  the  more  diffusive  and 
permanent  effects  it  vvould  produce  upon  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity^ of  the  Ration,  would  immediately  relieve  the  specie  paying 
banks  from  the  pressure  that  cramps  their  operations,  and  would  in 
enable  them,  in  some  degree,  to  fulfil  the  original  object  of  tiieir  in- 
stitution. This  beneficial  result  was  expressly  contemplated  in  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States, 
whose  recommendation,  we  are  Iiappy  to  be  able  to  cite,  among  other 
encouraging  instances  of  the  approbation  of  the  system  on  the  part  of 
illustrious  and  practical  statesmen. 

Mr.  Madison,  conscious  that  some  circulating  medium  was  requisite 
ttj  stimulate  industrj,  recommended  in  his  message  to  Congress,  the 
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consideration,  whether  a  paper  currency  might  not  be  successfully  in- 
troduced. A  committee  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  appointed. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  letter 
above  alluded  to,  urged  the  necessity  of  issuing  a  national  currency, 
to  prevent  the  evils,  which  he  truly  anticipated,  would  flow  from  too 
sudden  a  reduction  of  specie  payments,  and,  in  cogent  arguments, 
proved,  that  the  national  currency  would  possess  all  the  credit  and 
value  of  gold  and  silver.  In  a  subsequent  report,  after  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  had  begun  to  produce  tlie  deplorable  effects 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  had  predicted,  he  remarked  that 
the  nation  was  suffering  under  great  distress,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  currency  'ad  checked  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  and  paralyzed  the  _, 
energies  of  the  nation- 

Notwithstanding  this  high  and  united  official  recommendation,  no 
remedial  measures  were,  in  consequence,  adopted;  although  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  of  the  nation  have  been  increasing,  from  year 
to  year,  to  a  degree  that  leaves  no  hope  of  relief,  if  the  present,  spe- 
cie-based paper  system  be  persevered  in. 

In  this  painful  and  desponding  predicament,  we  solicit  the  attention 
of  your  honourable  bodies  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  introducing  a  home  money  in  aid  of  specie,  on  a  more 
truly  solid  basis,  which  will  be  less  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  consti- 
tute the  nearest  approximation  to  the  great  national  desideratum,  a 
permanent  invariable  standard  of  value,  not  capable  of  being  effected 
by  the  balance  of  trade. 

'  Being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  important  object  is 
attainable,  we  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  an  expanded  view  will 
be  taken  of  this  important  branch  of  political  economy,  and  that  the 
investigation  will  lead  to  the  exhibition  of  a  successful  experiment, 
which  will  furnish  a  beneficial  example  to  all  nations,  and,  by  pros- 
perity, form  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  their  own  country. 


To  James  Osborne  Davis,  Esquire. 

I  have  read  your  "Proposals"  with  much  pleasure.  An  experience 
of  forty  y^ars  has  convinced  me  of  the  great  need  of  such  a  work. 
If  well  conducted,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful.  On  the  all 
important  science  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  we  want  light,  and 
those  who  can  and  will  diffuse  it,  will  deserve  well  of  their  country 
and  merit  the  blessings  of  posterity. 

On  the  subject  of  National  Currency  much  may  be  said,  for  and 
against  a  property  basis;  but  1  have  heard  nothing  to  shake  my  faith 
in  its  practicability  and  boundless  utility.  Our  present  system  of 
privileged  coiners  is  actual  poison  to  the  vitals  of  the  Union — its 
operation  is  partial  and  oppressive;  it  tends  to  create  an  aristocra- 
cy, to  trample  upon,  and  lord  it  over  us.  Why  may  not  tlie  nation 
supply  an  adequate  medium  of  circulation?  say  twenty,  fifty,  or  five 
hundred  millions,  graduated  to  the  demands  of  the  people — the  in- 
terest payable  at  regular  periods,  but  the  principal  never,  if  the 
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interest  be  paid  in  due  succession.  I  ask  again,  why  not  issue  such 
a  currency,  pro  bono  publico?  If  made  receivable  in  aU  payments, 
and  bottomed  on  publick  and  private  securities,  if  could  not  fail; 
you  may  expect  the  opposition  of  patent  shavers,  but  the  great  body 
will  sustain  you.  By  invigorating  industry  in  every  branch,  internal 
trade  and  exportation  would  be  extended,  and  the  means  of  payment 
would  be  augmented  incalculably.  I  admire  your  scheme,  and  will 
exert  to  promote  your  views.  I  deem  them  worthy,  and  well  de- 
signed. R.  M.W. 
Middlesex,  JV*.  F. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

CIRCULAR. 

SIR — To  prosecute  the  interesting  design  of  the  proposed  periodi- 
cal publication  on  Political  Economy,  with  that  spirit  and  success 
which  the  subject  merits,  the  best  talents  and  purest  patriotism  are 
required;  and  in  the  conducting  ot  the  work,  confident  hopas  are 
entertained,  that  such  a  measure  of  intelligence  may  be  evinced,  that 
the  literary  character  of  our  country  may  be  advanced,  and  the  great 
national  objects  in  contemplation  be  accomplished,  to  an  essen- 
tial extent  of  amelioration. 

The  glaring  evidences  of  paralyzed  energy,  and  the  discouraging 
train  of  gloom,  despondency,  distress  and  ruin,  following  the  gene- 
ral abstractiun,  and  pervadins;  dearth  of  the  necessary  medium  of 
circulation,  daily  admonish  us  of  an  approaching  crisis,  and  impe- 
riously urge  us,  by  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  highest  interests,  if  n^t  the  very  existence  of  our  form  of 
government,  to  put  forth  our  utmost  efforts  to  discover  the  causes 
of  our  depression,  and  to  endeavour  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  for 
relief. 

With  these  views,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deemed  worthy, 
the  gentlemen  associated  will  freely  draw  upon  t'nat  abundance  of 
intellectual  resource,  the  exercise  of  which,  the  necessities  ot  the 
times  so  much  demand.  They  therefore  request  the  efficient  benefit 
of  your  Essays  on  Public  Credit  and  Circulation,  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Passive  Trade,  Revenue,  and  more  particularly  of  Excises  on 
Distillation,  and  Bounties  on  Exportotions,  as  an  aid  to  Jigricul- 
ture;  on  Domestic  Industry,  Imprisonment  fjr  Debt,  Pauperism,  in- 
ternal Improvements  generally,  Public  Instruction,  Population,  or 
other  matters  ot  political  relation. 

Free  discussions  are  especially  desired,  on  the  policy  ofanational 
debt,  in  the  shape  of  an  adequate  circulating  medium,  on  the  basis  of 
solid  and  productive  property.  And  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  amidst  a  variety  of  propositions,  will  be  presented  an  inquiry 
into  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  creating  a  national  curren- 
cy, to  beappiirtioned  according  to  the  ratio  of  representation  througli- 
out  the  Union,  at  a  moderate  interest,  to  be  paid  by  states,  who 
would  assume  and  undertake  the  distribution,  not  exceeding  a  mil- 
lion  pf  dollars  to  each  district,  for  a  member  of  Congress.    And 
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supposing,  for  example,  that  the  state  of  Maryland  should  assume 
the  whole  of  her  limitation,  say  nine  millions,  at  three  per  cent,  and 
distribute  the  amount  amongst  her  citizens  at  six  per  cent,  it  being 
provided  that  all  the  interest  so  assumed,  should  be  employed  to 
improve  the  resources  of  the  identical  districts  of  its  origin,  and  that 
all  the  gains  from  distribution  should  be  devoted  to  the  equal  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge 

In  these  hypotheses  it  will  be  remarked,  that  a  larger  sum  than 
nine  millions  has  been  abstracted,  or  withdrawn  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  Maryland.  That  the  actual  employment  of  the  interest 
assumed,  would  materially  promote  the  great  objects  of  internal  im. 
provement,  put  in  motion  productive  labour,  and  essentially  tend  to 
regulate  commerce  and  interchanges—  and  that  "all  the  gains  from 
distribution"  would  suffice  to  expand  the  blessings  of  public  instruc 
tion  in  primary  schools,  to  all  the  youth  throughout  the  state. 

The  policy  of  depending  upon  a  mere  coivmoditv  of  merchandize, 
as  a  basis  of  circulation,  will  also  be  considered;  and  the  important 
fact  will  be  disclosed,  that  whilst  foreign  states  possess  an  amount  of 
our  public  stocks,  greatly  exceeding  our  entire  capital  in  that  com- 
modity, that  the  absolute  control  of  our  institutions,  and  through 
them,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  fellow  citizens,  is  subject  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  foreign  states. 

For  having  thus  dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  the  public  right,  it  is 
held  as  proper  to  assign,  that  a  National  Currency  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  great  desideratum  in  our  affairs.  That,  in  becoming  the 
common  medium  of  circulation,  many  existing  institutions,  which, 
are  now  constrained  to  oppress  and  ruin  their  best  customers,  would 
thence  receive  the  proper  aliment  to  nourish  and  invigorate  their 
operations — be  enabled  to  enlarge  the  wonted  sphere  of  accommoda- 
tions, and  to  yield  commensurately  their  dividends.  That  such  a 
currency  would  facilitate  the  concerns  of  the  Treasury,  promote  en- 
terprise, stimulate  industry,  produee  a  favouring  pteponderance  with 
distant  nations,  and  augment  the  weaUh  of  the  great  body  of  the 
population.  ')  hat,  in  effect,  it  would  explore  sources  of  dormant 
treasures,  and  open  avenues  to  private  riches  and  general  income. — • 
And  in  the  prosecution  of  those  inquiries,  which  these  suggestions 
are  intended  to  elicit,  the  novel  character  and  obvious  tendency  of 
the  proposed  currency,  or  National  Debt,  wil!,of  course,  be  regarded ^ 
a  debt,  designed,  not  to  encumber  the  public  means,  but  to  draw  a 
large  accession,  and  to  create  bases  for  future  revenues,  to  an  incal- 
culable and  exhaustless  extent. 

To  all  or  any  of  the  important  matters  herein   enumerated,  or 
referred  to,  the  favour  of  your  reniarks  and   illustrations,  at  your 
convenience,  and  from  time  to  time,  are  solicited. 
1  anij  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  OSBORNE  DAVIS, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Post  Masters,  and  others,  who  may  have  received  printed  propo^ 
sal«  for  '•'■The  FotiricAL  (Economise,"  are  respectfully  requested 


i       ./ 
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to  use  their  influence  in  aid  of  the  interesting  object  of  the  proposed 
publication.    Address,  post  paid, 

JAMES  OSBORNE  DAVIS, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Baltimore, 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  patriotic  citizen  of  Kentucky  has  transmitted  a  proposition  for 
establishing  a  ivaggon  road  from  the  river  ^Missouri,  to  the  Columbia, 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  states  that  a  petition  for  that  purpose  had 
been  presented  in  the  ScHate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  honoui-dble 
Richard  M.  Johnson.     The  statement  proceeds — 

^  "As  the  subject  will  be  revived  at  the  next  session ;  and  as  we 
consider  it  an  object  ot  the  greatest  national  importance,  we  wish  to 
explain  it  to  the  nation  at  large,  in  order,  that  every  member  of  the 
American  family  may  reflect  on  it,  form  his  own  opinion,  and  have 
ample  time  to  express  it  publicly.  With  this  view,  the  memorial 
"will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  but  meanwhile,  that  you  may 
have  an  ideaot  the  plan,  we  subjoin  a  sketch  of  it,  and  propound  a 
few  questions  on  the  subject. 

Tiie  petition  will  demonstrate,  why,  in  our  opinion,  sound  policy 
requires  the  road,  and  we  offer  to  Congress  to  make  it,  without  re- 
quiring any  disbursements  from  the  Treasury,  bat  those  which  may 
be  absolutely  wanted,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  titles  to  a  belt  of  land,  one  hundred  miles  wide,  for  the  length 
of  the  road,  which  lands  are  now  of  no  value  to  the  government;  of 
which,  only  a  part  would  be  neocssesary  to  compensate  us  for  our 
toil  and  trouble. 

Now  let  us  suppose  said  road  open  from  the  Missouri,  commencing 
within,  or  near  the  43d  (leg  of  N-  lat.  and  extending  to  t!ie  Mexican 
frontier,  in  lat.  42,  and  running  from  thence  to  th«  navigable  waters 
ol  the  Multnomah,  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia:  our  north 
east  frontier,  covered  by  a  line  efforts,  which  would  prevent  British 
traders  from  tresspassinu;  on  our  soil — our  own  traders  holding  out 
to  the  Indians  the  Olire  Branch,  and  supplying  them  with  necessa- 
ries on  much  better  terms  than  the  British  traders — military  and  naval 
establishments,  on  the  Bay  of  Columbia,  and  lines  of  steam  boats  ply- 
ing from  each  end  of  said  road — the  one  on  the  Missouri,  towards 
the  Atlantic,  the  other  on  the  waters  (»f  the  Columbia,  towards  the 
Pacilic.  So  situated,  we  enquire,  now,  what  advantages  such  an  im- 
provement would  secure  to  us,  either  as  a  family,  or  a  compact  of 
families,  in  our  internal  relations — or,  as  a  nation,  in  our  concerns 
with  other  powers.  Under  these  views,  we  submit  the  following 
questions  to  your  judgment. 

1st,  V^S'ould  not  the  whole  of  the  furs  within  our  limits,  be  brought 
directly  to  our  warehouses  on  said  road,  or  to  other  trading  establish- 
ments, instead  of  being  sent  to  Canada  ;  and  would  not  that  effect 
increase  the  sale  of  our  merchandise  for  the  consumption  of  tlie 
Indians. 
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2ncl.  Could  we  not  soon  enjoy  an  important,  advantageous,  and 
easy  commercial  intercourse  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Mexican 
country,  which  we  would  furnish  in  the  most  economical  way,  with 
goods  from  our  Eastern  manufactories,  and  European  importatioiis, 
and  from  which  all  our  returns  would  be  in  specie? 

3rd.  Is  it  not  the  inclination  of  many  members  of  the  Americau 
family  to  move  westwardly,  and  is  it  not  sound  policy  to  open  a  pas- 
sage for  them,  that  they  may  not  be  impeded  in  their  progress,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  satisfied? 

4th,  Would  not  both  banks  of  the  Missouri,  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
beginning  of  said  road,  and  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  its  beginning 
to  the  Mexican  frontier,  soon  be  skirted  with  an  industrious  popular 
tion  of  farmerss,  traders,  mechanics,  and  all  other  sorts  of  civilized 
people? 

5th.  Would  not  that  population  consume  a  large  amount  of  mer. 
chandise — Would  not  its  imports  and  exports  require  and  support  a 
line  of  steam  boats  on  the  Missouri — and  would  not  such  navigation 
of  the  Missouri  contribute  to  increase  that  on  the  other  rivers? 

6th.  Would  not  those  measures  soon  annihilate  British  influence 
over  our  Indians,  prevent  many  wars,  attach  them  to  us  by  friend* 
ship  and  interest,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  susceptible  of  civiliza- 
tion, accelerate  that  object? 

7tli.  Would  not  that  population  soon  be  extended  to  the  Bay  of 
Columbia,  and  carrying  along  with  it  its  Eastern  habits,  and  a$ 
it  grows  larger,  increase  immensely  the  consumption  ot  Eastern 
manufactures? 

8th.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  support  to  our  military  and  naval 
establishments  on  the  Bay  of  Columbia? 

9th.  Would  not  then,  our  navy  of  the  Bay  of  Columbia,  be  a  con« 
venient  and  powerful  protection  to  our  Eastern  vessels,  trading  or 
fishing  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn? 

10th.  Could  it  not,  in  case  of  war  with  any  European  nation, 
trading  with  Asia  or  the  Western  Coasts  of  America,  operate  so 
quickiy  on  their  commerce,  as  to  destroy  it,  before  European  vessels 
dispatched  .from  home  to  protect  it,  could  be  half  way  on  their 
voyage? 

11th  Could  we  not  then  enjoy  the  North  West  fisheries,  with 
such  security,  and  to  such  an  extent,  tjiat  they  would,  in  addition  to 
their  profits,  become  our  greatest  nursery  of  seamen? 

12ih.  Is  it  not  from  that  Bay  chiefly,  that  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
vent any  European  or  Asiatic  power  from  colonizing  the  Western 
coasts  of  America? 

13th.  Is  it  not  from  ih^  same  poiat  that  we  could  best  protect  our 
friends — the  Chilians,  Peruvians,  Colombians,  Guatimalians,  and 
Mexicans,  on  the  Pacific? 

14th.  Would  not  the  Bay  of  Columbia  soon  become  an  important 
mart  for  Asiaiic  and  American  goods,  suiting  the  taste  and  fashions 
of  the  Spanish;  and  should  we  not  be  able  to  obtain  specie  in  return? 

loth.  Would  not  the  silver  and  gold  thus  obtained,  be  enjoyed  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  country—and  would  not  the  judicious  appropriation 
of  it  bg  a  strong  tie  to  our  union? 
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16th.  Could  not  the  gold  be  carried  to  the  Eastward,  or,  what 
would  be  the  same  thirij^,  mi»ht  it  not  be  used  to  pay  the  western 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  finally  be  disbursed 
in  the  East? 

17th.  Could  not  the  silver  be  sent  from  the  Bay  of  Columbia  to 
Canton,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  to  pay  for  teas,  silks,  and 
other  articles  wanted  in  our  Eastern  ports;  and  could  not  our  Eastern 
merchants,  instead  of  draining  our  Southern  and  Western  states  of 
their  Spanish  dollars,  for  exports,  to  be  buried  in  Asia,  keep  them  at 
home  for  the  support  of  American  in»lustry,  and  with  their  articles 
of  American  manufactures  supplying  the  wants  of  our  people  to  the 
Bay  of  Columbia,  reimburse  the  Columbia  merchants  for  their  silver 
advanced  at  Cantor,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatic  ports. 

18th.  Would  not  our  Eastern  merchants  then  save  advances,  of 
capital  and  premiums  of  insurance  on  their  outward  voyages:  and 
instead  of  having  a  large  amount  of  capital  either  dormant  or  exposed 
on  the  seas,  keep  it  continually  accumulating  and  supporting  men,  by- 
its  constant  application  to  labour? 

19th.  Is  there  within  our  whole  confederacy,  any  state  that  would 
lose  one  cent  from  these  transactions,  or  is  there  any  one  that  would 
not  be  benefitted  by  tliem? 

20th.  Is  it  not  reciprocity  of  interest  that  maintains  peace  in  the 
world;  and  if  such  reciprocity  is  to  be  the  result  of  carrying  these 
views  into  effect,  would  not  the  consummation  of  them  constitute  one 
of  the  strongest  ties  of  our  confederacy? 

We  are  so  well  convinced,  that  no  better  plan  could  be  proposed, 
to  promote  our  prosperity,  and  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  union, 
that,  although  we  could  propound  many  more  questions,  we  will  break 
off  the  inquiry,  and  merely  add,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  projected 
establishment  on  the  Bay  of  Columbia,  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
forts  on  our  northern  frontier,  and  the  contemplated  road  could  not 
be  made  too  soon. 

Judging  from  causes  and  effects  in  former  ages,  from  the  nature  of 
mankind,  and  from  the  present  political  aspect  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  are  confident  that  in  twenty  years,  there  will  be  among  the 
principal  powers  of  the  globe  great  political  conflicts;  and  although 
we  do  not  apprehend  much  danger  to  our  country,  we  wish  to  see 
it  well  secured  against  all  possible  coKtingencies." 

The  project  involves  many  considerations  of  primary  importance, 
not  only  as  they  concern  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  with  their  intimate  relations  to  circulation 
and  revenue,  but  by  far  a  greater,  yea  a  paramount  object,  inso- 
much as  the  Boyo  of  union  may  be  cemented,  and  tlie  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  blessings  of  free  Government 
perpetuated. 


HUME  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editoi^  of  the  Political  Economist, 
I  approve  of  your  plan,  and  think  it  susceptible  of  infinite  good. — 
As  you  truly  say,  when  we  view  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people, 
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their  promptness  to  profit  from  foreign  skill  and  ingenuity,  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  science  so  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  prosperous  operation  of  our  institutions  has  been  neg- 
lected and  unimproved,  is  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 

Having  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  New  York,  on  the  interesting  question  of  home  industry,  I  make 
an  offering  of  some  extracts,  in  the  humble  hope  that  the  public  mind 
maybe  enlightened,  and  the  public  welfare  promoted — after  stating 
the  object  to  be  to  aid  the  industry  of  the  country  by  adjusting  the  pro- 
portions to  the  several  branches — to  sustain  agriculture,  by  providing 
a  domestic  market,  and  referring  to  the  reduction  of  Commerce  ia 
consequence  of  the  return  of  peace,  the  pervading  state  of  paralysis 
and  exhaustion,  the  natural  result  of  decreased  demand  for  oyr  pro- 
ductions, the  learned  statesman  proceeds  to  say,  "it  would  be  delu" 
sive  to  expect  to  thrive  without  employment^ 

"It  is  the  province  of  political  economy  to  devise  the  means  of 
promoting  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  nations,  and  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernment in  executing  its  duties  in  relation  to  public  industry. 
.  The  various  writers  on  this  subject  have  employed  themselves 
principally  in  abstract  and  theoretical  investigations  respecting  na- 
tional wealth,  and  in  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  different 
employments  of  capital  and  labour,  but  seem  to  have  framed  their 
several  systems  without  much  regard  to  those  elementary  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  society,  and  have  omitted  to  point  out 
the  rules  necessary  to  guide  the  interference  of  government,  or  to 
define  the  purposes  that  require  it,  and  are  to  be  promoted  by  it, 
without  which  no  system  of  political  economy  can  be  of  much  prac- 
cical  utility. 

In  the  absence  of  all  authority,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
exercise  of  our  own  reason,  and  to  deduce  the  rules  that  ought  to 
guide  us,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature  and  of  civil  society; 
and  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  utmost  diflSdence,  to  submit  the 
result  of  my  reflections  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  commitee. 
Government  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
and  is  bound  to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole;  the  very  existence  of 
society  involves  some  restraint  on  natural  rights,  ancl  requires  that 
particular  interests  should  be  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  A  government  like  ours,  embracing  a  variety  of  climate  and 
productions,  necessarily  requires  mutual  sacrifices  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  All  measures  relative  to  public  industry  should  hava 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  state  of  society,  the  con- 
dition of  the  population,  and  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  policy 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  constituent  principle  of  the  social  contract,  that  the  property 
iind  employment  of  the  citizens  should  be  conformable  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association,  and  the  ends  of  its  political  institutions. 

The  general  government  cannot  reach  the  employments  of  industry 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  exercise  the  power,  to  advance  tiie  prosperity  of  th« 
nation. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  introduce  and  cherish  all  such 
branches  of  industry ,  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  and  secure 
the  defence  of  the  nation.  This  policy  is  enjoined  by  the  maxim,  that 
a  nation  should,  in  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

A  dependence  on  other  nations  tor  necessaries  of  this  character, 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

The  establishment  necessary  for  the  fabrication  of  clothing  and 
arms,  should  be  introduced  at  any  sacrifice.  No  imaginary  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  cheaper  productions,  would  compensate  for 
the  mischiefs  that  might  result  from  the  want  of  the  means  ot  self- 
defence  in  time  ot  war. 

A  dependence  on  the  exchange  of  our  raw  productions  of  agricul- 
ture for  manufactured  goods,  in  time  of  peace,  subjects  us  to  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  result  from  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  foreign 
markets. 

Foreign  markets  are  affected  by  changes  in  the  industry  of  the 
country — by  changes  of  policj' — by  an  alteration  in  their  relations 
with  foreign  powers;  and  all  intercourse  is  auapeaded  by  a  Avar  with 
this  country. 

The  exchange  of  our  raw  productions  of  agriculture,  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  other  nations,  adds  to  the  industry  and  wealtli  of 
other  nations,  while  it  retards  the  growth  and  development  ot  our 
own  resources.  The  industry  of  the  nation  is  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  requires  protection  against  the  interference  or  encroach- 
ments ot  that  of  other  nations,  as  much  as  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty. 

Suppose  England,  with  her  present  population,  to  be  without  ma- 
nufactures, what  would  be  her  course  of  policy?  She  would  be 
obliged  to  send  a  large  proportion  of  her  population  to  iier  colonies, 
or  to  support  them  as  paupers,  or  provide  them  vvith  eftiploymeat — it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  her  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  com- 
petition of  France  and  Holland  as  it  now  is  for  them  to  etnbaik  in  com- 
petition with  her;  she  would  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of 
the  most  rigid  restriction,  and  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  policy 
that  the  nations  adopted  under  Edward  IV.  and  for  tiie  same 
reason. 

Every  consideration  of  interest  and  policy  requires  the  lutroduc- 
tion  of  those  branches  of  manufactures,  that  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  and  secure  the  defence  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  employment  far  all  those 
whom  the  ej:isting  branches  of  industry  will  not  accommodate,  and 
ivho  are  idle  for  xvafit  f  employment. 

Production  and  consumption  are  the  great  engines  of  indtisfrv. — 
Their  reciprocal  influence,  like  the  opposite  powers  of  a  machine, 
keeps  society  always  in  motion.  If  production  exceeds  consump- 
tion,idleness  ensues;  if  consumption  exceeds  production,  it  will  pio- 
duce  a  more  vigorous  industry,  until  the  balance  is  restored.  The 
prosperity  of  a  country  without  foreign  commerce,  consists  in  ati 
exact  balance  between  production  and  consumption. 

A  difference  in  climate,  soil,  and  industry,  in  different  nations. 
renders  their  respective  productions  mutually  beneficial,  and  it  is  the 
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policv  of  commercial  nations  to  produce  more  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and  diversified 
indisslry,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  their  peculiar  productions. 

,M  limited  portion  of  the  popidation  of  every  agricultural  coun- 
try, is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  its  tcants.  The  number  of  the  sur- 
plus is  different  in  dilFerent  countries,  and  is  modified  by  climate, 
soil  and  state  of  society.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  stated  by  Lovv^e, 
that  33  per  cent  of  the  population  sn'pply  the  country  with  provi- 
sions; 46  per  cent  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  that 
21  per  cent  comprise  all  theunproductiv<i  classes.  From  his  tables 
of  production,  consumption  and  exportation,  it  appears,  that  of  the 
number  engaged  in  manufactures,  28  percent  supply  the  domestic 
consumption,  and  18  per  cent  are  employed  for  exportation,  or 
foreign  consumption. 

In  the  L'nited  States,  it  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census, 
that  83  per  cent,  of  our  own  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  only  four  and  a  half  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  market  which  has  heretofore  sustained  the  excess  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry,  is  diminished,  and,  allowing  one  half  of  our  popu- 
lation to  be  able  to  supply  us  with  provisions,  and  an  agriculturist  to 
produce  as  much  here  as  in  Great  Britain,  thirty  three  per  cent  of 
our  population  do  not  produce  what,  less  than  half  the  number  could 
produce,  with  the  inducement  of  a  market.  The  unproductive  class- 
es, with  such  as  are  unoccupied  for  want  of  employment,  make  up 
the  remaining  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  our  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  half  of  our  population  would  be  competent 
to  supply  the  country  with  provisions;  that  twenty-five  per  cent, 
could  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  manufactures:  that  ten  per  cent, 
would  en^biace  all  the  unproductive  classes;  and  that  the  remaining 
fifteen  per  cent,  might  be  employed  ia  agriculture  and  manufactures 
for  exportation. 

JFhether  the  popidation  of  a  country  is  more  or  less  numerous, 
ivithout  a  foreign  market,  a  portion  of  the  population  will  be  with- 
out any  secure  and  constant  employment^  the  production  will  exceed 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  new  branches  of  industry  will 
become  necessary. 

The  permanent  excess  of  production  over  consumption  is  the  only 
correct  criterion  by  v/hich  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  laboyr  is  to 
be  determined.  This  does  not  depend  on  any  ^particular  ratio  of  the 
population  to  the  extent  of  country,  or  to  the  square  mile.  This  is 
altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  United  States  are  not  populous  enough 
for  manufactures;  that  Great  Britain  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  to  a  square  mile,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States 
does  not  contain  four  to  a  square  mile. 

It  would  have  been  as  fair  to  have  added  Canada  and  Mew  Hoi. 
land  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the 
United  States;  and  that  would  have  made  the  ratio  less  unequal. 
Lowe,  estimates  the  population  of  England,  in  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  some  time  after  the  woolen  manufacture  was  esta. 
blished  in  that  country,  at  two  million  three  hundred  thousand,  vv^hich 
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is  only  about  forty-six  to  a  square  mile;  which  is  less  than  that  of 
some  of  the  states;  and  states,  that  there  were  only  eighteen  towns 
that  contained  above  three  thousand  inliabitants.  The  superior  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States  for  manufacures,  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  make  the  comparison. 

It  is  not  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  country,  but  the  col- 
lection of  people  in  towns  and  villages,  that  facilitates  a  division  of 
labour  and  furnishes  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  and  a  market,  that  will 
support  a  diversified  industry  There  is  no  certain  rule,  but  the  one 
before  stated;  when  production  exceeds  consumption,  and  a  portion 
of  the  people  are  without  occupation,  for  want  of  employment,  the 
period  has  arrived  when  a  division  of  labour  has  become  necessary. 
This  rule  is  certain,  simple,  without  ambiguity,  and  admits  of  uni- 
versal application. 

The  disposition,  or  employment  c^the  surplus  population,  is  a 
proper  subject  of  legislative  regidation.  This  involves  no  interfe- 
rence with  private  rights,  and  is  no  violation  of  the  freedom  of  in- 
dustry; the  object  is  to  pravide  employment  for  those  who  have  none, 
whose  industry  is  repressed  by  the  policy  or  interfering  industry  of 
other  nations,  and  which  nothing  short  of  legislative  interference  can 
relieve. 

The  growth  of  our  manufactures  is  as  effectually  prevented  by  the 
moral  restraints  imposed  by  the  superior  advantages  of  those  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  a  free  and  regular  commercial  intercourse, 
as  if  they  were  under  legal  restrictions,  and  no  power  less  than  that 
of  the  nation  can  controul  those  obstacles. 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  public  policy;  it  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  political  economy,  the  basis  of  national  wealth;  every  system 
that  is  not  erected  on  this  foundation,  rests  on  the  sand. 

The  interference  of  government  to  secure  employment  to  this  class 
of  the  population,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  nation  in- 
dustrious. Industry  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  its  reward.  If 
a  farmer  has  no  market  for  his  surplus  productions,  the  supply  of  his 
own  wants  will  be  the  measure  of  his  exertions;  and  if  there  be  no 
foreign  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  the  industry 
of  the  nation  will  be  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  nation.  The  want 
of  a  market  for  surplus  productions  as  edectually  limits  the  exertions 
of  industry,  as  if  the  surplus  was  liable  to  the  grasp  of  a  licensed 
plunderer,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Turkey.  Whetlier  tiie  surplus  of 
the  farmer  perishes  on  his  hands,  or  is  taken  from  him  by  force,  the 
effect  on  industry  is  the  same. 

It  is  the  policy  of  government  to  provide  objects  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens.  The  general  prevalence  of  industry  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  indispensable  to  good  order,  peace, 
and  domestic  security;  to  prevent  idleness,  pauperism,  and  crime, 
and  all  those  mischiefs  which  usually  result  from  an  unoccupied  and 
necessitous  population, 

The  interference  of  government  to  provide  employment  for  labor, 
is  necessary  to  encourage  marriage  and  foster  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation.   The  increase  of  population  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  means  Qf 
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subsistence.  Man  is  the  only  being  oh  earth  that  is  endowed  witli 
moral  and  intellectual  powers — to  multiply  the  number,  is  to  sub- 
serve the  designs  of  Providence,  by  extending  the  empire  of  moral 
excellence;  numbers  also  constitute  the  strength,  and  contribdte  to 
the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  nation. 

Marriage  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society;  it  involves  the  tender- 
est  relations  of  life;  is  the  nursery  of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  con- 
stant scene  of  their  exercise.  It  is  in  domestic  society,  that  the 
principles  of  order,  subordination,  industry  and  virtue,  are  acquired 
and  jrouth  are  trained  for  the  duties  of  riper  years.  An  inability  to 
provide  support  for  a  family,  deters  from  marriage,  and  retards  the 
increase  of  population — it  is  fostered  by  a  thriving  state  of  society— 
by  peace  and  security — and  by  all  those  moral  and  physical  causes 
which  encourage  industry  and  ensure  its  reward. 

Again,  the  interference  of  government  to  procure  employment  for 
the  surplus  population,  is  required  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

National  wealth  consists  in  the  improvements  and  productions  of 
industry,  and  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  great  sources  of  national  wealth  are  agriculture,  manufactures, 
internal  trade,  and  foreign  commerce.  Each  of  these  branches  of  busi- 
ness contributes  more  or  less  to  sustain  the  industry  of  the  nation- 
united  they  multiply  the  force  of  labour,  and  lay  the  most  secure  and 
solid  foundation  for  the  increase  of  consumable  commodities,  the 
genuine  ingredients  of  national  wealth.  It  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  body  politic,  that  each  of  these  branches  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  peculiar  office  which  it  is  destined  to  periorm  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

A  disproportion  in  the  organs  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
proper  fanctions,  deforms  society  as  much  as  a  disproportion  in  the 
necessary  members  would  deform  tlie  body — they  are  all  necessary, 
and  intimately  connected — the  prosperity  of  the  one  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  other. 

Agriculture  furnishes  subsistence  and  raw  materials — manufactu- 
ring industry  fabricates  and  improves  the  raw  materials  for  use  and 
consumption,  and  furnishes  a  nev/ stock  of  rich  and  valuable  articles, 
which  commerce  exchanges  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
other  countries.  The  invention  of  modern  times  has  greatly  aided 
and  extended  manufacturing  industry  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
supplying  the  place,  and  avoiding  the  expense  of  manual  labour  by 
machinery. 

The  annual  production  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
pasture  and  food  tor  beasts,  is  estimated  bj'Mr.  Lowe  at  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  of  poundsp  which  is  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources — 
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Agriculture, -        jC' 11 7,000,000 

Mines  and  Minerals,  including  Coal,        -        -        .        .  9,000,000 

Manufactures,             114,000,000 

Internal  Trade  and  Banking, 35,000,000 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping,      -        -        -        .  46,000,000 

Coasting  Trade,    --------  2,000,000 

Jfisheries,  exclusive  of  Newfoundland,        ....       2,000,000 

Foreign  mcome  remitted,      -    ' 5,000,000 

;6-330,000,000 

Manufactures  eontribute  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  tlie 
•whole  production' — the  income  from  internal  trade  is  less  than  that 
from  foreign  commerce.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  liinitt-d  extent 
of  the  country.  Internal  trade  increases,  with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  the  variety  of  climate  it  embraces,  and  the  facilities  of  its 
internal  communication  The  internal  trade  of  China  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  several  states  of  Europe  with  each 
other. 

It  is  stated  in  an  official  report,  that  the  exports  and  imports  of 
France  in  1789,  amounted  to  nearly  800,000,000  francs,  and  that  the 
whole  was  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  her  internal  commerce.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  industry  which  manufactures  and  internal  trade  put  in 
motion,  are  earned  within  the  country,  and  operate  exclusively  for 
its  benefit,  by  augmenting  the  income  and  improvini^  the  resources  of 
the  country,  while  foreign  commerce  benefits  the  industry  and 
resources  of  all  nations  indiscriminately. 

No  country  on  earth  has  so  many  natural  facilities  for  internal  in- 
tercourse as  the  United  States,  and  in  no  country,  ulien  our  resour- 
ces come  to  be  fully  developed,  will  it  be  more  productive. 

Again,  the  interference  of  government  in  relation  to  its   surplus 
..population,  is  necessary  to  fix  the  character  and  policy  of  the  nation. 
It  is  the  occupation  or  employment  of  the  surplus  population  that 
forms  the  political  character  of  the  nation. 

The  policy  which  we  have  heretofore  pursued,  was  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Europe,  but  is 
not  suited  to  the  new  state  of  things  which  has  resulted  fi  om  a  gene- 
ral peace;  nor  is  tlie  political  character  of  the  nation  fuliy  settled — 
our  moral  and  physical  energies  may  be  devoted  to  war  and  conquest, 
or  to  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  which  improve  and  adorn 
society,  according  to  the  direction  we  give  to  the  passions  of  our 
surplus  population. 

Men  are  governed  by  their  passions — and  it  is  the  province  of  a 
wise  government  to  avail  itself  of  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  them  subservient  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation.  That  to 
which  it  gives  the  ascendancy,  characterizes  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
and  fixes  its  destiny — this  will  be  illustrated  by  a  recurrence  to 
history. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  Correspondents. — D.  S.  on  "Funding,"  will  be  freely  and 
fully  discussed  in  future  numbers.  His  positions  appear  to  be  incon- 
trovertible— it  would  seem  in  truth,  that  the  apparently  paradoxical 
proposition,  «'a  public  debt  is  a  public  benefit,"  has  been  demonstra* 
ted  and  established  in  a  rival  nation — that  the  vast  wealth  of  Bri- 
tain, her  consequent  power  and  political  influence,  have  arisen  from, 
and  grown  out  of  the  principles  of  representative  monej',  and  national 
stocks;  the  latter,  in  practice,  forming  a  part  of  the  circulation,  and 
giving  a  boundless  momentum  to  industry  and  enterprize, 

"If  a  nation  borrows  to  abstract  and  hoard  the  current  medium,  it 
would  be  truly  a  source  of  evil — but  a  publick  debt  may  be  employ- 
ed to  facilitate  the  most  essential  operations,  to  accelerate  the  growtli 
of  private  wealth,  and  quicken  the  march  of  publick  prosperity.  We 
must  admit  the  practicability  of  this  principle,  in  every  efficient  and 
free  government — where  persons  and  property  are  prote cted,  and  the 
fruits  of  industry  are  assured — labour  is  allowed  the  basis  of  wealth. 
Money  we  know  procures  labour,  and  publick  securities,  founded  on 
value,  and  made  convenient  for  circulation,  assume  the  character  and 
perform  the  functions  of  money.  Hence,  it  follows,  beyond  the 
power  of  controversion,  that  a  public  debt  is  a  piiblic  henefit,  inso- 
much as  it  becomes  monetj,  the  source  and  foundation  of  wealth  and 
happiness.  We  woald  inquire,  without  the  fear  of  a  negative  an- 
swer, if  the  state  of  England  is  less  free  at  this  time,  than  in  the 
early  ages  of  her  history,  during  the  rule  of  her  Plantegenets,  her 
Lancasters  and  Yosks — her  Henrys,  her  Edwards,  her  Johns  and 
Richards? — and  if,  in  fact,  her  civilization  has  not  proceeded  with 
the  increase  of  her  circulation,  and  if  every  liberal  institution  has  not 
advanced  with  the  progress  of  improvement  from  this  cause?  The 
^British  debt  is,  in  efi'ect,  the  great  source  of  circulation,  and  instead 
of  raisini);  a  'monied  aristocracy,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,' from  its  diffusion  and  raraiiicatioBS  amongst  the  people, 
and  its  tendency  to  propel,  and  put  in  motion  productive  labour,  it 
has  rr-duced  the  lurdlij  poiver,  in  approximation,  to  the  common  level. 
Despotism  is  most  abhorrent  to  publick  credit,  and  we  hold  it  to  be 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  a  National  Currency  may  be 
devised  to  subserve  and  establish  the  best  interests  ot  this  Re- 
pubUck."  / 

To  the  many  inquirios,  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
nn  National  Currency  and  Publick  Credit,  which  may  be  considered 
but  one  subject,  it  must  sufiice  to  say,  tliat  the  best  intelligence  with- 
in the  povv-er  of  this  society,  will  be  disclosed  in  succession — ^at  the 
sauie  time,  it  is  well  v/ovthy  of  remark,  that  these  inquiries  manifest 
an  intensity  of  feeling,  and  a  prevailing  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  these  principles. 

The  profoiiad  views  of ''Agricola,"  and  his  perspicuous  exposi. 
tions,  snerit  the  reg^ird  of  landed  proprietors.  The  measure  of 
ability  in  this  memoir,  affords  assurance  of  ample  developments  in  the 
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various  relations  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  true  poUcj*'of  that 
interest  may  be  distinctly  elucidated. 

The  suggestion  that  the  ''Editors  of  Newspapers  be  requested  to 
publish  the  Memorial  to  Congress,  on  the  creation  of  a  general  medi. 
u(|a  of  circulation,  founded  upon  the  productive  property  of  the  na- 
tion,-with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
'Whole  Union  on  that  important  principle  pf  publick  interest,"  accords 
with  the  views  of  the' Society,  and  as  such,  it  is  recommended  and 
requested. 


NOTICES. 


Proposals  for  this  work  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Post-Masters 
of  the  several  States  and  TeriitoiifiSu,.  to  the  principal  public  offices, 
and  to  many  distinguished  citizens. 

The  first  number^vill  be  forwarded  to  all  who  have  required  it,  to 
the  principal  post-offices  hi  each  <jounty,  and  to  the  most  prominent 
;'ip^lic  characters.  ^    ■ 

The  holders  of  subscription  papers,  and  those  disposed  to  promote 
the  work,  are  requested  to  make  reports,  in  order  that  the  extent  of 
the  Remand  may  be  estimated;  for  that  purpose  the  publication  will 
be,  for  a  short  time,  suspended. 

'  Gentlemen  who  may  have  prepared  essays,  reviews,  or  memoirs, 
far  who  may  incline  to  aid  the  views  iu  contemplation,  are  referred  to 
the  "circular"  address  of  this  nu  iiber. 

Thfi  public  will  understand  that  this  impression  is  ciiiefly '-to  shew 
the  character  and  style  of  the  undertaking" — If  encouraged  sudi- 
ciently  to  defray  the  expences,  another  edition  will  be  issued  on  finer 
paper. 

It  is  believed,  that  a  work  of  such  general  utility,  as  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  and  business  of  those  interested  to  render  this,  cannot  fail 
of  receiving  from  an  enlightened  conimunitya  generous  patronage 
and  support.  Several  able  reviews  of  other  works  ui)om  Political 
Economy  are  prepared,  and  v.ill  appear  in  order.  Qui  country  pre. 
is^nts  an  appearance  altngcther  novel,  in  its  several  relations;  and 
those  maxims  of  policy,  which  n\ay  have  been  found  to  be  very  wise 
atid  salutary  in  other  countries;  from  a  striking  diilerence  in  our 
crvil  institutions  and  moral  habits,  in  our  commercial  relations,  in 
tlie  state  of  agriculture,  niimufactures,  and  the  mechanic  aits,  and 
ojur  means  of.r'fif'.oving  all  tliese  to  tiie  highest  state  of  perfection, 
have  but  an  unperfect  relation  to  us.  Hence  many  noaons  have 
tileen  adopted  upon  tU(^-  credit  of  tl)c  writer,  or  iVom  their  pertinent 
d^jplication  iiv other  states  and  <;ountries,  without  sufiicienlly  -consi- 
dering, it  is' believed,  that  a  diiferent  policy  and  other  notions  would 
'best  promote  the  great  interests  of  oar  country.  To  examine  such 
I  .works  as  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  glean  from  them  whatever  m;iy 
J  be  found  useful,  while  we  prune  oiftiie  excrcsenccs,  will  be  an  im- 
pOi^aut  feature  in  the  Pol'ith-al  Economist. 
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